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with Plutarch citations in various Greek and Byzantine authors. A 
supplement contains the results obtained by a special trip of research in 
Italy. 

Doubtless there are scores of statements in this book which need 
correction, but it will no longer be necessary for a scholar interested in 
the text of the Lives to undertake to edit them all or to examine every 
Plutarch MS in Christendom. Knowing in advance the MSS that con- 
tain any Life or group of Lives and at least the general relationship 
between them (however the details may be modified), anyone can now 
intelligently choose some task great or small according to his time and 
inclination. The division of labor thus made possible ought to produce 
a thoroughgoing edition before many decades. In my opinion, the pres- 
ent work has hastened that result by a quarter-century. 

It is regrettable that the results given in the supplement could not 
have been distributed in their proper places throughout the body of the 
paper. The arrangement of material is somewhat cumbersome and 
repetitious also in other respects, though doubtless that was not entirely 
avoidable. The Prussian Akademie der Wissenschaften did itself the 
honor of awarding Dr. Ziegler a "Nebenpreis." 

Kot C. Flickingeb 

NOBTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 



De inventions Iuvenalis capita tria Dissertatio quam 

.... scripsit Alfeedus Habtmann .... Basileae: F. 
Keinhardt, 1908. Pp. 93. 

Stimulated by Richard Heinze's appeal for more attention to the 
historical development of style and technique, the author of this disserta- 
tion attempts to discover the nature and the limitations of Juvenal's 
originality. The results, based on a study of the first, third, and fifth 
satires (the earlier work of the poet), are summarized as follows: Juvenal 
shares with earlier satirists an interest in everything that is at variance 
with the laws of nature, but in his early poems as a result either of 
inherent taste or of personal experience selects for special criticism the 
phases of life that illustrate inequality and injustice in the social organ- 
ism. To illustrate this aspect Juvenal attacks the rich and influential 
class showing the unfairness of its social eminence, and the disastrous 
effects upon the poor and honest; the poor are also oppressed by the 
conditions of life in the city. The satirist vivifies his account of injustice 
by abundant use of contrast, setting over against each other the different 
circumstances of the two classes. His zeal and intensity of purpose are 
manifest, but his themes are the commonplaces of satire and diatribe. 
His own contribution is found in the abundant use of examples and 
situations, in his refusal to mass and concentrate his material, and in a 
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consequent tendency to digression, and digression within digression, with 
results fatal to unity of composition. 

The author of the dissertation is concerned primarily with a compara- 
tive study of Juvenal and earlier satirists. He declines to compare the 
material in Juvenal with the facts of contemporary or earlier social life 
on the ground that a reconstruction of the facts is impossible from the 
prejudiced accounts of satirists and epigrammatists; we think that the 
efforts of Professor Dill and others in this direction have not been 
altogether fruitless. Moreover, except in a few cases, he shrinks from a 
painstaking reconstruction of possible literary sources outside of satire. 
The conclusions are very likely true so far as they go, but they refer 
rather exclusively to Juvenal's point of view, and to one or two phases of 
his composition. Should not a complete and convincing account of 
Juvenal's originality start from a careful study of a number of passages, 
not necessarily a large number, in which the concrete facts of the social 
environment described by the poet are known from reliable sources, or the 
literary tradition ascertainable, or both the facts and the tradition avail- 
able ? From such passages conclusions may safely be drawn as to Juvenal's 
originality, and these conclusions transferred and applied with reasonable 
safety to other parts of the poet's work of which the sources are not 
attainable. If there are no such passages, the task is hardly worth 
attempting. To some extent the author employs this method, but by 
analyzing three satires in the sequence of verses, he necessarily treats in 
succession passages of very different content with respect to available 
sources; in most cases he may only describe, or make plausible sugges- 
tions ; the description and the suggestions would be more convincing if 
based on a preliminary study of those passages, doubtless few in num- 
ber, in which the material for a study of sources is, comparatively speak- 
ing, rich and reliable. We are none the less grateful for a careful and 
sympathetic study of a few phases of the poet's art of composition, in the 
course of which the author offers many independent interpretations and 
continually suggests to the thoughtful reader opportunities for deeper 
investigation. 

Henry W. Pbescott 

University of California 



As we go to press we receive, too late for more than bare mention in 
this number, the news of the death of our colleague, Professor John H. 
Wright of Harvard University. — The Editors. 



